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THE COLLEGE CODE OF HONOR. 


ADDRESS TO THE STUDENTS OF ANTIOCH COLLEGE, YELLOW SPRINGS, OHIO. 
BY HORACE MANN, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 


My Youne Frienps:—My interest in your welfare, not only as present 
students, but as future men and women, prompts me to solicit your candid 
attention to the following suggestions. They pertain to a subject upon which 
teachers and pupils ought always to be in unison, but where they usually 
are at variance. ‘ 

In colleges and schools, a sentiment very generally prevails that students 
ought, as far as possible, to withhold all knowledge respecting the miscon- 
duct of their fellow students from faculty and teachers. In many, if not 
most cases, this sentiment is enacted into what is called a Code of Honor. 
The requisitions of this code, in some places, are merely negative, demand- 
ing that a student shall take care to be absent when any wrong is to be 
committed, or silent when called upon as a witness for its exposure.— 
Sometimes it goes further, and demands evasion, misrepresentation, or even 
falsehood, in order to screen a fellow-conspirator or a fellow student from 
the consequences of his misconduct. Under this doctrine, any one who 
exposes a violator of college laws, or even an offender against the laws of 
morality and religion, so that he may be checked in his vicious or criminal 
career, is stigmatized as an “informer,” is treated with contempt and ridi- 
cule, and not unfrequently, is visited with some form of wild and savage 
vengeance. 

It is impossible not to see that when such a sentiment becomes the “ com- 
mon law” of a literary institution, offenders will be freed from all salutary 
fear of detection and punishment. Where witnesses will not testify, or will 
testify falsely, the culprit, of course, escapes. This security from exposure 
becomes a premium on transgression. The police of virtuous sentiment 
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and allegiance to order, being blinded and muzzled, nothing remains to 
prevent lawlessness from running riot. Thus the ‘‘ Code of Honor” becomes 
at once a shield for all dishonorable practices. 

Now, in the outset, I desire to allow to this feeling, as we usually find it, 
all that it can possibly claim under any semblance of justice or generosity, 
When, as doubtless it sometimes happens, one student reports the omissions 
or commissions of another to the College Faculty, from motives of private 
ill-will or malice; or, when one competitor in the race for college honors, 
convinced that he will be outstripped by his rival, unless he can fasten upon 
that rival some weight of suspicion or odium, and therefore seeks to dis- 
parage his character instead of surpassing his scholarship; or, when any 
mere tattling is done for any mean or low purpose whatever ;—in all such 
cases, every one must acknowledge that the conduct is reprehensible and 
the motive dishonoring. No student can gain any advantage with any 
honorable teacher by such a course. Here, as in all other cases, we stand 
upon the axiomatic truth, that the moral quality of an action is determined 
by the motive that prompts it. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that the opportunities of the diligent for 
study are destroyed by the disorderly, or that public or private property is 
wantonly sacrificed or destroyed by the maliciously mischievous ; suppose 
that indignities and insults are heaped upon officers, upan fellow-students, 
or upon neighboring citizens; suppose the laws of the land or the higher 
law of God is broken ;—in these cases, atid in cases kindred to these, may a 
diligent and exemplary student, after finding that he cannot arrest the delin- 
quent by his own friendly counsel or remonstrance, go to the Faculty, give 
them information respecting the case, and cause the offender to be brought 
to an account; or, if called before the Faculty as a witness, may he testify 
fully and frankly to all he knows? Or, in other words, when a young man, 
sent to college for the highest of all earthly purposes, — that of preparing 
himself for usefulness and honor,—is wasting time, health and character, in 
wanton mischief, in dissipation, or in profligacy, is it dishonorable in a 
fellow-student to give information to the proper authorities, and thus set a 
new instrumentality in motion, with a fair chance of redeeming the offender 
from ruin? This is the question. Let us examine it. 

A college is a community. Like other communities, it has its objects, 
which are among the noblest; it has its laws indispensable for accomplish- 
ing those objects, and these laws, as usually framed, are salutary and impar- 
tial. These laws are for the benefit of the community, to be governed by 
them ; and without the laws and without a general observance of them, this 
community, like any other, would accomplish its ends imperfectly—perhaps 
come to ruin. 

Now, in any civil community, what class is it that arrays itself in oppo- 
sition to wise and salutary Jaws? Of course, it never is the honest, the 
virtuous, the exemplary.. They regard good laws as friends and protectors, 
But horse-thieves, counterfeiters, defrauders of the custom-house or post- 
office, —these, in their several departments, league together, and form 
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conspiracies to commit crimes beforehand and to protect each other from 
punishment afterward. But honest farmers, faithful mechanics, upright 
merchants, the high-toned professional man,— these have no occasion for 
plots and perjuries; for they have no offences to hide and no punishments 
to fear. The first aspect of the case, then, seems to show the paternity of 
this false sentiment among students. It was borrowed from rogues and 
knaves and peculators and scoundrels generally, and not from men of honor, 
rectitude and purity. 

When incendiaries, or burglars, or the meaner gangs of pickpockets are 
abroad, is not he by whose vigilance and skill the perpetrators can be 
arrested and their depredations stopped, considered a public benefactor? 
And if we had been the victim of arson, housebreaking, or pocket-picking, 
what should we think of a witness who, on being summoned into court, 
should refuse to give the testimony that would convict the offender? Could 
we think anything better of such a dumb witness than that he was an 
accomplice and sympathized with the villany ? To meet such cases, all our 
courts are invested with power to deal with such contumacious witnesses 
in a summary manner. Refusing to testify, they are adjudged guilty of 
one of the grossest offences a man can commit, and they are forthwith im- 
prisoned, even without trial by jury. And no community could subsist for 
a month if everybody, at his own pleasure, could refuse to give evidence in 
court. It is equally certain that no college could subsist, as a place for the 
growth of morality, and not for its extirpation, if its students should act, or 
were allowed to act, on the principle of giving or witholding testimony at 
their own option. The same principle, therefore, which justifies courts in 
cutting off recusant witnesses from society, would seem to justify a College 
Faculty in cutting off recusant students from a college. 

Courts, also, are armed with power to punish perjury, and the law justly 
regards this offense as one of the greatest that can be committed. Following 
close after the offense of perjury in the courts, is the offense of prevari- 
cation or falsehood in shielding a fellow-student or accomplice from the 
consequences of his misconduct. For, as the moral growth keeps pace with 
the natural, there is infinite danger that the youth who tells falsehoods will 
grow into the man who commits perjuries. 

So a student who means to conceal the offense of a fellow-student or to 
divert investigation from the right track, though he may not tell an absolute 
lie, yet is in a lying state of mind, than which many a sudden, unpremedi- 
dated lie, struck out by the force of a vehement temptation, is far legs 
injurious to character. A lying state of mind in youth has its natural 
termination in the falsehoods and perjuries of manhood. 

When students enter college, they not only continue their civil relations 
as men, to the officers of the college, but they come under new and special 
obligations to them. Teachers take on much of the parental relation toward 
students, and students much of the filial relation towards teachers. A sta- 
dent, then, is bound to assist and defend a teacher as a parent, and a teacher 
is bound to assist and defend a student as a child. 
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Now, suppose a student should see an incendiary, with torch in hand, 
ready to set fire to the dwelling in which I and my family are lying in 
unconscious slumber, ought he not, as a man, to say nothing of his duty as 
a student, to give an alarm that we may arouse and escape? I think 1] 
might put this question to anybody but the incendiary himself, and expect 
an affirmative answer. But if vices and crimes should become the regular 
programme, the practical order of exercises in a college, as they would to a 
great extent do, if the vicious and profligate could secure impunity, through 
the falsehoods or voluntary dumbness of fellow-students; then, surely, all 
that is most valuable and precious in a college would be destroyed in the 
most deplorable way ; and, for one, I would a hundred times rather have an 
incendiary set fire to my house, while I was asleep, than to bear the shame 
ef the downfall of an institution under my charge, through the misconduct 
of its attendants. And in the eyes of all right-minded men, it is a far 
lighter offense to destroy a mere physical dwelling of wood or stone than to 
destroy that moral fabric, which is implied by the very name of an Educa- 
tional Institution. 

The student who would inform me, if he saw a cut-purse purloining the 
money from my pocket, is bound by reasons still more cogent, to inform me, 
if he sees any culprit or felon destroying that capital, that stock in trade, 
which consists in the fair name or reputation of the College over which I 
preside. 

And what is the true relation which the protecting student holds to the 
protected offender. Is it that of a real friend, or that of the worst enemy ? 
ain offender, tempted onward by the hope of impunity, is almost certain to 
repeat his offense. If repeated, it becomes habitual, and will be repeated 
not only with aggravation in character, but with rapidity of iteration; 
unless, indeed, it be abandoned for other offenses of a higher type. <A 
college life filled with the meanness of clandestine arts; first spotted, and 
then made black all over with omissions and commissions, spent in shame- 
ful escapes from duty, and in enterprises of positive wrong not less shame- 
jul, is not likely to culminate in a replenished, dignified, and honorable 
manhood. Look for such wayward students, after twenty years, and you 
would not go to the high places of society to find them, but to the gaming 
house or prison, or some place of infamous resort; or, if reformation has 
intervened, and an honorable life falsifies the auguries of a dishonorable 
youth, no where will you hear the voice of repentance and sorrow, more 
sad, or more sincere, than from the lips of the moral wanderer himself. 
Now let me ask, what kind of a friend is he to another, who, when he sees 
him just entering on the high road to destruction, instead of summoning 
natural or official guardians to save him, refuses to give the alarm, and thus 
clears away all the obstacles, and supplies all the facilities for his speedy 
passage to ruin? 

If one student sees another just stepping into deceitful waters, where he 
will probably be drowned ; or, proceeding along a pathway, which has a 
pit-fall in its track, or a precipice at its end, is it not the impulse of friend- 
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ship to shout his danger in his ear? Or, if I am nearer than he, or can for 
any reason more probably rescue the imperilled from his danger, ought he 
not to shout to me? Buta student entering the outer verge of the whirl- 
pool of temptation, whose narrowing circle and accelerating current will 
soon engulf him in the vortex of sin, is in direr peril than any danger of 
drowning, of pit-fall, or of precipice ; because the spiritual life is more pre- 
cious than the bodily. It is a small thing to die, buta great one to be 
depraved. Ifa student will allow me to co-operate with him to save a 
fellow-student from death, why not from calamities which are worse than 
death? He who saves one’s character is a greater benefactor than he who 
saves his life. Who then is the true friend, he who supplies the immunity 
which a bad student desires, or the saving warning or coercion which he 
needs ? 

But young men are afraid of being ridiculed, if they espouse the side of 
progress, and good order as one of the essentials to progress. But which 
is the greater evil, the ridicule of the wicked, or the condemnation of the 
wise ? 

“Ask you why Wharton broke thro’ every rule? 
*Twas all for fear that knaves would call him. fool.” 


But the student says, suppose I had been the wrong doer, and my charac- 


ter and fortunes were in the hands of a fellow student, I should not like to 
have him make report, or give evidence against me, and I must do as I 
would be done by. Wow short-sighted and one-sided is this view! Suppose 
you had been made, or were about to be made the innocent victim of wrong- 
doing, would you not then wish to have the past injustice redressed, or the 
future injustice averted? Toward whom, then, should your golden rule be 
practised,— toward the offender, or toward the party offended? Where a 
wrong is done, every body is injured,—the immediate object of the wrong, 
directly ; every body else, indirectly,—for every wrong invades the rights 
‘ and the sense of safety which every individual, community or body politic, 
has a right to enjoy. Therefore, doing as we would be done by, to the 
offender, in such a case, is doing as we would not be done by to every body 
else. Nay, if we look beyond the present deed, and the present hour; the 
kindest office we can perform for the offender, himself, is to expose, and 
thereby arrest him. With such arrest, there is great chance that he will be 
saved; without it there is little. 

Does any one still insist upon certain supposed evils incident to the 
practice of students giving information of each others’ misconduct? I reply, 
that the practice itself would save nine-tenths of the occasions for inform- 
ing, and thus, the evils alleged to belong to the practice would be almost 
wholly suppressed by it. 

But again; look at the parties that constitute a College. A Faculty is 
selected from the community at large, for their supposed competency for 
teaching and training youth. Youth are committed to their care, to be 
taught and trained. The two parties are now together, face to face :—the 
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one ready and anxious to impart and to mould; the other in a receptive and 
growing condition. A case of offense, a case of moral delinquency—no 
matter what—occurs. It is the very point, the very juncture, where the 
wisdom, the experience, the parental regard of the one, should be brought, 
with all its healing influences, to bear upon the indiscretion, the rashness, 
or the wantonness of the other. The parties were brought into proximity 
for this identical purpose. Here is the casus fwderis. Why does not one 
of them supply the affectionate counsel, the preventive admonition, the 
heart-emanating and heart-penetrating reproof; perhaps even the salutary 
fear, which the other so much needs ; — needs now, needs to-day, needs at 
this very moment ;—needs as much as the fainting man needs a cordial, or 
a suffocating man air, or a drowning man a life-preserver? Why is not the 
anodyne, or the restorative, or the support given? Skillful physician and 
desperate patient are close together. Why, then, at this most critical junc- 
ture, does not the living rescue the dying? Becausea “friend,” a pretended 
“ prrenp,” holds it as a point of honor, that when Ais friend is sick, sick 
with a soul disease, now curable, but in danger of soon becoming incurable, 
he ought to cover up his malady, and keep the ethical healer blind and far 
away! 

Such is the whole philosophy of that miserable and wicked doctrine, that 
it is a Point of Honor not to “report,”’—though from the most humane and 
Christian motives,—the misconduct of a fellow-student, to the Faculty that 
has legitimate jurisdiction over the case, and is bound by every obligation, 
of affection, of honor, and of religion, to exercise that jurisdiction, with a 
single eye to the good of the offender and of the community over which 
they preside. 


e 
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Tue Distance or tHe SuN rrom THE Earta Increasrnc.—The German 


. journals have given some tables which proves that the distance between the 
earth and the sun is increasing annually, and argue from it that the increas- ‘ 


ing humidity of our summers and the loss of fertility by the earth, are to be 
attributed solely to this circumstance. 

No credit has heretofore been given to tradition of ancient Fgyptians and 
Chinese, according to which these people formerly said the sun’s dise was 
almost four times as large as we now see it, for they estimated the apparent 
diameter of the sun as double of what it is seen in our day. 

If, however, we pay attention to the continued dimunition of the apparent 
diameter of the sun, according to the best observations of several centuries, 
we must suppose that the ancients were not mistaken in the estimates they 
have transmitted to us. 

In the course of six thousand years from the present time, they assume 
that the distance will be so great that only an eighth part of the warmth we 
now enjoy from the sun will be communicated to the earth, and it will then 
be covered with eternal ice in the same manner as we now see the plains of 
the north where the elephant formerly lived, and have neither spring nor 
autumn.—J1. 1. Teacher. 
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From the Massachusetts Teacher. 


THE STUDY OF READING LESSONS. 


Tuts habit of careful study should, if possible, be formed in childhood or 
early youth, and to the teacher is entrusted, in a great degree, the responsi- 
bility of its formation. May it not be done in a way most pleasant to our- 
selves and to our pupils, and without interfering with the discharge of other 
duties? Experience convinces me that it is possible; and at the request of 
a friend, who has approved my plan and rejoiced in its success, I write a 
brief account of it, with the hope that it may prove of some benefit to others. 

Before adopting it, I had often observed with regret, that the reading 
lessons were regarded by my pupils with little interest. They would come 
with bright, animated faces to their recitations in history, geography, gram- 
mar, and arithmetic ; but the appearance of the reading book was the signal 
for languor and restlessness. Especially was this the case when the lesson 
assigned had been read more than once. The charm of novelty was gone, 
and none other remained. They were often eager to leave it for one with 
which they were less familiar, while yet unable even to read the former with 
correct expression. For a long time I was greatly troubied by their indiffer- 
ence, and endeavored, in various ways, to give interest to the lesson; grad- 
ually I was led to adopt the mode of procedure which I will presently 
describe. 

The reading-book used by the more advanced of my pupils—girls from 
twelve to fifteen years of age—contains many excellent selections ; and from 
among these I chose a number which I deemed worthy of careful study, I 
examined each one, and ascertained how much labor it would require to be 
able to give a grammatical analysis of the sentences, and express their 
meaning in other words ; to explain the historical allusions ; and to describe 
the people, places, and productions of foreign lands, when these were men- 
tioned in the passages studied. Sometimes a single paragraph of a sketch 
or essay, or two or three stanzas of a poem, would require all the time we 
could devote to the exercise in one day ; sometimes we could easily and prof- 
itably take more; but always I endeavored to assign as nearly as possible 
that which would demand industry and effort, yet could be prepared without 
difficulty. 

It was pleasant to see the eagerness with which they searched encyclo- 
peedias, gazetteers, and dictionaries; to answer their intelligent, thoughtful 
questions; and to give a clue to guide them out of their perplexities. The 
class which has recently left the school under my care, for one of a higher 
grade, entered with peculiar interest and delight into this kind of study; and 
to illustrate my plan more fully, I will, with your permission, bring them 
before you. 

Imagine then a class of sixteen or eighteen girls, ready to begin their 
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recitation, their reading-books open at a description of the river Nile. One 
of them reads as follows : — 

“For many an hour have I stood upon the city-crowning citadel of Cairo, 
and gazed unwearedly upon the scene of matchless beauty and wonder that 
lay stretched beneath my view — cities and ruins of cities, palm forests and 
green savannas, gardens, and palaces, and groves of olive. On one side, the 
boundless desert with its pyramids; on the other, the land of Goshen, with 
its luxuriant plains, stretching far away to the horizon. Yet thisis an exotic 
country. That river winding through its paradise, has brought it from far 
regions unknown to man. That strange and richly varied panorama has 
had a long voyage of it! Those quiet plains have tumbled down the cata- 
racts; those demure gardens have flirted with the Isle of Flowers, five 
hundred miles away ; and those very pyramids have floated down the waves 
of the Nile. In short, to speak chemically, that river is a solution of Ethiopia’s 
richest regions, and that vast country is merely a precipitate.” 

After analyzing the sentences and defining the more important words, 
various questions are asked. For example: Give some account of Cairo? 
What is a pyramid? Describe the Egyptian pyramids? What do you 
know of the land of Goshen? What is an exotic, and what is meant by an 
exotic land? In what form did those plains come down the cataracts? 
Give us some account of the cataracts of the Nile. How were those vast 
pyramids floated down the river. ‘In short, to speak chemically, that river 
is a solution of Ethiopia’s richest regions, and that vast country is merely a 
precipitate.” Explain this sentence? What is it to speak chemically? 
What is a solution and a precipitate? Why is it correct to use such terms 
here ? 

Another paragraph describes the annual inundation of the Nile: — 

“The stream is economized within its channel until it reaches Egypt, when 
it spreads abroad over the vast valley. Then it is that the country presents 
the most striking of its Protean aspects: it becomes an archipelago, studded 
with green islands, and bounded only by the Libyan Hills and the purple 
range of the Mokattan Mountains. Every island is crowned with a village 
or an antique temple, and shadowy with palm-trees or acacia groves. Every 
city becomes a Venice, and the bazaars display their richest and gayest cloths 
and tapestries to the illuminations that are reflected from the streaming 
streets.” 

Many interesting questions are here suggested. What are Protean as- 
pects, and why socalled? Where are the Libyan Hills and the Mokattan 
Mountains? Describe an Arab village —an ancient Egyptian temple—a 
palm tree—an acacia. Give some account of Venice. How does every 
city become a Venice? What is a bazaar? 

We followed the study of “ The Nile” with that of the poetical “ Address 
to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition.” The manner of treating the first 
stanza will show the way in which the whole was studied. 


“ And thou hast walked about — how strange a story! 
In Thebes’s streets, three thousand years ago ; 
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When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the yery ruins are tremendous.” 


The class are asked if they know anything of the author of these lines, 
and of the traveller Belzoni; and having stated such facts as they have been 
able to procure respecting them, one is called upon to explain the first words 
of the poem. 

“And thou hast walked about.” The writer speaks as if the mummy 
were actually before him, while writing. Do you think that this was the 
ease? Lucy may answer. 

‘“‘T suppose that he wrote the poem after returning from a visit to the ex- 
hibition, but remembered so perfectly how it looked, that he seemed still to 
be where he could see it.” 

Has any one a different opinion? Maria, you may give yours. 

“T think that he might have composed a part, at least, of the poem while 
at the exhibition, and then have written it after returning home.” 

“ How strange a story!” Harriet may tell why it was strange. 

“Bodies usually decay in a short time, but this body had lasted thousands 
of years, owing to its having been embalmed. It seemed very strange to 
look at it, and remember that so many years had passed away since it was 
alive, and yet it looked as it did when it used to walk through the streets of 
Thebes.” 

Alice, you may give some account of Thebes. 

“Thebes was anciently the capital of Egypt. It is not known when it 
was founded, but the time of its greatest prosperity was, probably, when 
David and Solomon reigned in Judea. Its ruins are wonderful. They ex- 
tend seven or eight miles on both sides of the Nile, from each bank to the 
enclosing mountains. The most remarkable are the temple of Karnac, the 
palace of Luxor, and the Memnonium. The mountains are pierced with 
tombs, many of which are richly adorned with paintings and sculptures.” 

The Memnonium is mentioned in the next line. Helen may tell us what 
she knows about it. 

“The Memnonium was the temple-palace of Rhamses the Great. Its 
ruins show that it must have been a most beautiful specimen of architecture. 
There is in its grand hall a double row of pillars, crowned with capitals re- 
sembling the bell-shaped lotus flowers. These are very large and of solid 
stone, but the light and graceful shape of the flower is perfectly imitated. 
In the outer Court, the fragments of an immense statue lie around its pedes- 
tal. Once it must have weighed nearly nine hundred tons; and the head 
was solarge that although several millstones have been cut out of it, its size 
does not appear to have been lessened.” 

Emma may explain the next three lines. 

“Time is here compared to a giant of such immense strength that he could 
throw down the magnificent palaces and temples that had been built with so 
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much labor. But when the mummy was a living man, they were in all their 
splendor — Time had not even begun to destroy them.” 

It is proper for me to say, as I conqlude, that I have no desire that such 
a study of reading lessons should take the place of practice in elocution. I 
am aware that some time must be given to this alone; but the frequent or 
occasional study of reading lessons in this manner, will, I think, be attended 
with two advantages. Our pupils will read them far better, for they will 
have a more genial sympathy with the writer, and a more intelligent per- 
ception of his meaning. At the same time, they will form a habit which 
will be of indescribable benefit to them in after life — the habit of comparing 
different views and statements, of trying an authgr by the great eternal 
standard of Truth, and of earnestly questioning the Past, the Present, and 
the Future. A, oh, 





From the Indiana School Journal. 
OH 0 OL VISITA TIONS. 


No complaint is more common from teachers, than that “ parents will not 
visit the school.” Every teacher knows the great influence of parental visits 
upon the general interest of the school: hence he feels an anxiety to have 
what he rarely gets. ‘‘ How shall I get parents to visit the school ?” is fre- 
quently asked ; “not one has called during the quarter.” And one principal 
of a Seminary stated publicly, on examination day, that not more than three 
parents had visited it during the year. 

The indifference of parents and citizens is a great fault, and much to be 
regretted, and teachers should set themselves to work to change the habit. 
The question is asked, how can it bedone? Like everything else of import- 
ance, by hard work and well directed skill. 

Experience of some ten years in Public Graded Schools proves to me that 
the thing is not only possible, but comparatively easy to be attained. 

When anything is to be brought about, a teacher should lay his plans 
carefully, and when formed, steadily execute them. 

First, a teacher must waken up his scholars, excite them in their studies, 
and get up a pride for the school. If he cannot do this, he can never reach 
the community, and had better give up all hopes of success. 

If he can succeed in arousing the ambition and energy of his pupils, he 
may feel confident of succeeding in getting out the parents. After the 
teacher has created interest among his pupils, let him se¢ the directors and 
some other prominent men in his district or town. Get their promise to be 
present at school on an appointed day, invite every parent that he sees to 
visit the school at that time, give general notice to the scholars that direct- 
ors, clergy, and parents are coming. Let them be prepared with extra 
exercise of interest, brisk and varied, such as declamations, concert recita- 
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tions, and readings, mental arithmetic or geography, and whatever else the 
age of the pupils will admit of. When the time comes, go through with all 
the exercises that were prepared. Some will be present, perhaps but few, 
but a beginning has been made; you have set the people to talking about 
the school, favorably. Appoint another day for similar exercises, and urge 
all to be present. You hate but to tax the ingenuity to vary the exercises, 
ard the skill to interest pupils, to secure the attention of every parent. 

The teacher who never or rarely sees parents in school, may charge him- 
self with 95 per cent. of the blame fer it, and has only to try the experiment 
suggested, to be convinced of the fact. But few parents will attend merely 
from a sense of duty. They must be interested when they visit, and when 
pleased, they will not fail to attend, and induce others to accompany them. 
To teach an efficient school, requires energy, skill, and learning. These, 
properly directed, will enable any one of ordinary perseverance to succeed ; 
without them, he ought not to engage in a work so important, involving the 
present and future interest of immortal beings. J. H. 


a 


SCHOOLS IN SWEDEN. 
GYMNASTICS. 


Tere are two respects in which the Swedish school system is far superior 
to ours. 

One is in the universal teaching of gymnastic exercises. Every school- 
building has its large, high room, with earthen or matted floor, and all sorts 
of implements for developing the muscles—ladders, poles, wooden horses, 
cross-bars up to the roof, jumping-places, ropes for swinging, knotted ropes 
for climbing, &c. The scholars are not allowed to exercise on what they 
wish, but there is a regular, scientifically-arranged system. They are trained 
in squads, and move and march, sometimes to music, at the word of com- 
mand. 

At alarge public school in Stockholm, I saw the lads in their noon lessons 
at gymnastics. The teacher gave the word, and a dozen sprang out toward 
a tall pole with cross-bars, and clambering up it, each hung with his legs, 
then, at the word all together dropped their heads backward and hung by 
the feet and ankle, then again recovered and let themselves down. Another 
party, one after the other, squirmed up anaked mast; another pulled them- 
selves up hand over hand on a knotted rope; others, in succession, played 
leap-frog over a wooden horse; then they marched to the beat of the drum. 
The smaller or weaker boys begin with the lowest grade of exercise, and 
follow up, according to a scientific system, arranged for health. They all 
seemed to go into it with the greatest relish, and showed well-trained mus- 
cular power. 1 could not but conclude that the superior physique of the 
Swedish men is not entirely due to climate. When will America learn that 
health and strength have their uncscapeable laws? — V. Y. Tribune. 
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RULES FOR TEACHERS. 


1. From your earliest connection with your pupils, ineulcate the necessity 
of prompt and exact obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness,—and let your pupils understand that 
you mean exactly what you say. 

3. Never promise anything, unless you are quite sure you can giveall you 
promise. 

4, Always punish a pupil for willful disobedience, but never punish with 
undue severity, nor in anger. 

5. Never let your pupils see that they can vex you, or make you lose 
your self-command. 

6. If pupils are under the influence of an angry or petulant spirit, wait till 
they are calm, and then reason with them on the impropriety of their con- 
duct. 

7. Never yield anything to a pupil because he looks angry, or attempts to 
move you by threats and tears. Deal mercifully but justly, too. 

8. A little present punishment, when the occasion arises, is more effectual 
than the threatening of greater punishment, should the fault be repeated. 

9. Never allow your pupils to do at one time, what you have forbidden, 
under like circumstances, at another. 

10. Teach the young to feel that the only sure and easy way to appear 
good is to be good. 

11. Never allow tale-bearing. 

12. If a pupil abuses your confidence, make him feel, for a time, the want 
of it. 

13. Never allude to former errors when real sorrow has been evinced for 
having committed them. Treat the truly repentant with special kindness. 

14. Encourage in every suitable way a spirit of diligence, obedience, 
perseverance, kindness, forbearance, honesty, truthfulness, purity and cour- 
teousness. 

15. Never speak in a scolding and fretful manner, but use tones of gentle- 
ness. 

16. Strive to convince your pupils that you are their true friend and will 
do them good.—WNorthend’s Teacher and Parent. 


Feevinc nis Responsisinity. — The Prussiaa School Counsellor Dinton 
nobly said, ‘I promised Gop that I would look upon every Prussian peasant 
child as a being who could complain of me before Gop, if I did not provide 
him the best education as a man and a Christian, which it was possible to 
provide.” 
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THE FIFTIETH BIRTH-DAY OF AGASSIZ, THE NATURALIST 


May 28, 1857. 





FROM DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 





[The following fines (a3 one will hardly need be told) are by Longtellow, and were read among 
friends at a birth-day dinner, which they will long keep in fresh remembrance. } 


Ir was fifty years ago, 
In the pleasant month of May, 
In the beautiful Pays de Vaud, 
A child in its cradle lay. 


And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 

Saying: “ Here is a story-book 
Thy father has written for thee.” 


“Come, wander with me,” she said, 
“Tuto regions yet untrod ; 
And read what is still unread 


In the manuscripts of God.” 


And he wandered away and away, 
With Nature, the dear old nurse, 

Who sang to him night and day 
The rhymes of the universe. 


And whenever the way seemed long, 
Or his heart began to fail, 

She would sing a more wonderful song, 
Or tell a more marvelous tale. 


So she keeps him still a child, 
And will not let him go, 

Though at times his heart beats wild 
For the beautiful Pays de Vaud; 


Though at times he hears in his dreams 
The Ranz des Vaches of old, 

And the rush of mountain streams 
From glaciers clear and cold; 


And the mother at home says ‘‘ Hark! 
For his voice I listen and yearn ; 

It is growing late and dark, 
And my boy does not return!” 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE TEACHERS OF OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


As the season approaches for the commencement of our summer schools, 
we desire to call the attention of those who are to teach, to a few points. 
It is presumed that such have already qualified themselves for their high 
calling, so far as relates to the requirements of the law. But, in order that 
their efforts may be crowned with success, and that they may accomplish 
the greatest amount of good, we would urge upon their attention the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1. Strive, from the beginning, to make your school pleasant and profitable. 
Let your pupils see and feel that your heart is in your work; that you wish 
te do them good. To this end, always wear a cheerful countenance, and do 
what you can to make every exercise pleasant and attractive. 

2. Have order. Without good discipline, you cannot hope to accomplish 
much ; indeed, with inefficient or lax discipline, your school may prove an 
injury and not a blessing. “Order is heaven's first law;” and earth and 
the school-room are nearest like Heaven when under the most perfect in- 
fluence of the law of order. Therefore, ain to have system and order. Have 
but few rules, and see that they are reasonable and that they are implicitly 
and promptly obeyed. Strive to make every lesson so interesting that it will 
secure attention, and never proceed with a recitation, unless the school is 
orderly, and the class intent on the exercise of the hour. 

8. Insist on neatness. Wabits of personal cleanliness and of neatness in 
the school-room will do much to secure order. Hence do what you can to 
promote right feeling and action in this direction. Encourage your pupils 
to come into the school-room with tidy apparel, and with face and hair in 
proper condition, and be sure ndt to allow them to make the floor a substitute 
for a spit box. Neatness and order are twin sisters. They thrive best to- 
gether; and, often, when separated, they languish and die. Therefore, 
cherish both. They will greatly help each other, and together, will much 
assist you and make your labors light and attractive. 

4, Monifest a kindly interest in the little ones under your charge. Make 
them feel that you are their friend, and that you wish to do them good. 
Remember that every hour of the day you are making impressions upon 
living, growing material. Let those impressions be right. Let them all 
tend to mould the little ones into the likeness of perfect men and women. 

5. Instil into the minds of your pupils correct views as to the objects for 
which they attend school. If possible, cause them to feel that they come to 
learn those things which will make them wiser, better, happicr, and more 
useful. Tell them that diligence and order will do much to elevate them 
and prepare them for the business of life, and that they cannot hope for suc- 
cess without them. 

6. Strive, daily and hourly, to inculcate good moral lessons. Teach your 
pupils that if they must be happy, they must be good. Teach them lessons 
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of love, of kindness, of patience, of cheerfulness, of charity. Teach them te 
speak pure words, to think pure thoughts, to perform pure acts. Cause 
them to feel that the eye of God is ever upon them, and that they are de- 
pendent upon Him for life and all of life’s blessings and privileges. 

7. Do what you can to interest parents, and induce them to visit your 
school. As often as may be convenient, visit the parents at their homes, and 
invite them to call at the school. No school can be, in the highest degree, 
successful, unless the three great parties,—teacher, pupils and parents,— 
feel and manifest the right spirit. Therefore feel that it is a part, and an 
important part, of the mission of the true teacher, to labor for the promotion 
of a right fecling and right action on the part of pupils and parents. Labor 
constantly, labor earnestly, labor judiciously, labor cheerfully, and in due 
time “if you faint not,’’ you will reap your reward.— Connecticut School 


Journal. C. 





From the New York Teacher. 
TEACHER’S SALARIES. 


Ix our own experience hitherto, we have not found increase of salary, 
however desirable for every man of whatever business, to be productive of 
a more plethoric state of the pocket, except when certain principles of laying 
out money have been adopted. If men choose to spend their funds for what- 
ever the impulse of the moment may dictate, it matters little whether their 
salary be $400 or $800; for in every position of life, the higher the rewards, 
the greater the opportunity to disburse without reference to the future. If 
strict rules be laid down at the outset, and lived up to through the year, 
then the greater the salary, the greater is the amount available for the future. 
Teachers are proverbially a poverty-stricken set; they start poor, they 
continue poor, and so far as we know, they die poor. Indeed, a teacher who 
should have cleared five thousand dollars by long industry in his profession, 
would be a standing marvel—especially from our publicschools. But is five 
thousand dollars too much for an educated professional man to hope for as 
the result of twenty or twenty-five years of devoted attention to his business? 

If we can hint at any means by which so desirable an amount may be 
secured, whether by showing directly how it may be acquired, or indirectly 
by giving causes why it is not acquired, our intention will have been accom- 
plished. 

But before we open upon this, let us offer one word to a class of teachers 
whom we have purposely avoided in our former papers on this subject. 
There are many working in our broad state for the means of obtaining that 
of which poverty, hitherto, has prevented the enjoyment—a complete mind- 
culture, so far as the schools can give it. There is many a maiden working 
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in the wayside school-house for little reward, who purposes from her savings 
to collect enough for a course at the Normal Halls, that then she may go 
forth on her Jife-mission of doing good, prepared for its duties as an intel- 
ligent, noble-hearted woman. We honor all of them; and on these Teacher 
pages would bid them ‘God speed.’’ May the change from the lowest rank 
—at one dollar per week and board around—to the highest, at $800 per 
annum, which we believe is near the limit for female teachers, be speedy ; 
for we need them, disciplined by just such toil, to help ws along. 

There is many a youth, too, struggling on in doubt and in darkness, with 
a firm resolve to become a man, equal in scholarship to the best in the land. 
We would grasp the brave hands and acknowledge even the brave hearts of 
such teachers, laboring with Christ-like ardor for their charge, and striving 
daily to become more full of the povrer for effecting good in the world, either 
as teachers of youth or teachers of men. We need not tell ‘hem to save 
their dimes, for amid the scorn and reproach of the present they can see in 
the misty future a time when these shall be changed to words of trust and 
confidence. All honor, we say, to the youth or maiden, thus working in our 
profession, and developing in themselves and in others that noble thing 
which men call character. Gentle words come not often to them now, but 
they shall come hereafter. 

And now, why don’t teachers as a class, succeed in laying up a little 
money, or how can they do it? That's the question before us, interesting to 
all, wnrprofitable to none. 

1. Teachers change their places too often. Ifa storm is imagined in the 
distance, they are ready to run before it, as if they could find a place where 
no storms shall come. Brother pedagogue, you can’t do that in this world ; 
and this world is where your services are more peculiarly needed just now. 
If your place is a “hard” one, so much the more need exists of a true-hearted, 
resolute man to make it easy. If your salary is small, make yourself a 
necessity to the place, and it will be made larger. Teachers should never 
despair, while one supporter remains firm. Storms do not last forever, and 
there is glory in overcoming all the obstacles of ignorance and superstition, 
rather than in turning from the way dismayed, downcast, cowardly. Heed 
Carlyle’s rough words: ‘‘ Who is he that says there is a lion in the way ? 
Sluggard! thou must slay the lion then; the way has to be traveled.” 

Besides, if a small salary won’t sustain life, how will it be with none at 
all? We believe that teachers are more likely to be called to good posts 
from poor ones, than from idleness. Trustees, have found it better to get 
those who have a heart which compels them to work, rather than those hav- 
ing hearts indifferent to labor. Above all, we think that too many teachers 
keep poor by just working long enough in a place to obtain enough funds 
for carrying themselves away, and then spend that little amount in finding 
another spot for another toiling hour. We appeal to the experience of half 
the teachers who read these pages to sustain this position. One great remedy 
then is stick to your work. The tradesman must do it for success; the 
lawyer must do it; the physician must do it; the farmer, the clergyman, 
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the teacher—all must stick to their work in order to succeed in making a 
living, and in saving for the coming years. 

2. Teachers are too fond of traveling. We know that the breadth of 
vision which traveling secures is eminently desirable for those whose very 
profession is apt to make small things appear great, and we would join most 
heartily in securing such a sum as would satisfy the desire of the eye for 
seeing, and of the ear for hearing. But as things are in our times it is im- 
practicable. Is it not true, as we have charged, that teachers like traveling 
too well for their pocket’s interest? Do we not always hear the question as 
soon as vacation begins, “Where are you going this vacation?” But rail- 
roads are not saving banks, except for stockholders; and first class hotels— 
professional teachers will use no others—are expensive not only to their 
proprietors for the mirrors and the furnishings, but to the guests for the 
enjoyment thereof. If teachers would make money they must®*be keepers 
at home. They must believe in Chicago, and the prairies; they must exer- 
cise more faith in the Geography and in Bayard Taylor’s travels. Young 
teachers must remember that the fifty dollars of a vacation trip, if put at 
interest will be fifty dollars still, but if invested in railroad tickets will cease 
to be their own forever. It is hard to cut off this great joy of traveling, but 
it must be cut off for the first few years of life, if the last would be made 
comfortable from the teacher's stipend. 

3. Avoid all accounts at dry goods or at book stores. If you must have 
them, cast them up every week, to be certain they are not growing too rap- 
idly. We suppose that most teachers will call that parsimony which Dr. 
Franklin would call economy ; but it may be remembered that Dr. Franklin 
made money and teachers don’t. Speaking of books—the question occurs 
as to the library of the teacher. We suspect that our professional brethren 
are not usually, as a class, quite select enough in their books. It is so 
pleasant at the close of a hard day’s work to take some light book and content 
one’s self with its prettily turned phrases, instead of turning to some of the 
world’s master spirits, whose thoughts in rough garb demand an effort of the 
weary mind. Yet, because we believe that teacher is useless, who has 
ceased himself to grow in mental strength, we would lift up our voice against 
the cessation of toil when school hours are past. The teacher’s library need 
not for the first five years grow fast, but it should grow well. A few dollars 
rightly expended will secure many great thoughts, and thus the mind and 
the pocket become “ harmoniously developed.” Our modern wiseacres will 
pardon the desecration of their favorite phrase, but it expresses an idea in 
this connection worthy of their attention. 

In conclusion, let us say, if teachers can not be economical without being 
miserly, they ought to prefer remaining in poverty. A stingy old school- ° 
master is the meanest object in Christendom, as a provident, broad-souled, 
heaven-working schoolmaster is one of the noblest; but the thought of the 
great Dr. Arnold—that big-hearted teacher and earnest man—is not an 
unnatural one: ‘‘ Depend upon it, the comfort of an income already secured 
is great, when @ man feels at all unwell.” 

Vou. II, 2 
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Gibbon, at the close of his great work, informs the reader thereof that it 
was first conceived ‘among the ruins of the capital.” Although it may 
appear presumptuous, yet we would fain shelter ourself under his great ex- 
ample for stating that the idea of these articles was first conceived “‘ among 
the ruins of our capital.” It chanced that we counted the cost of living, 
the other day, for the ensuing year, being surprised at the limited stock of 
“the ready” on hand as the result of the present; and having carefully 
concluded every probable expense to which we shall be subjected, and 
having subtracted the sum from the salary we expect in due time to give our 
receipt for, we were overjoyed to find a balance in our favor of—$6.81. De- 
termined on securing such an unprecedented result, we also proceeded to 
strengthen our position by writing an article on the propriety of economy 
in all teachers, hoping thereby to induce sundry others of our “cloth” to 
commence getting rich at the same time. Brothers, let’s try it three years 
and see what comes of it! 


Superintendent's Department. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DICTIONARIES. 


For a few months past, I have been subjected to harsh and severe criticism 
from certain sources, for what has been termed official neglect and delin- 
quency, with respect to the distribution of Dictionaries, purchased by the 
State. At one time, report even went so far as to say, that in some strange 
manner five or six hundred of said Dictionaries had disappeared, which 
would account for non-distribution to certain localities. 

The following correspondence is respectfully submitted as furnishing all 
the explanation that is required : 

Milwaukee, May 11, 1857. 
8. M. Boorn, Esa. : 

Dear Sir :—On arriving in your city this evening, my attention was called to an 
editorial in your daily issue of this date. reflecting upon my fidelity, if not my integrity, 
asa public officer. I grant that the work of distribution of Dictionaries, to which your 
article refers, may have seemed tardy—unreasonably so; but a simple statement of 
facts will show that my duty has been faithfully performed so far as circumstances 
«would permit. 

Immedistely on the arrival of the Dictionaries in Milwaukee, the distribution of 
them was commenced through Messrs. Gardiner & Hibbard, who promptly forwarded 
as fast and as far ay they could find conveyance. This done, they addressed letters to 
the Registers of counties not supplicd, requesting information as to the manner in 
which the Dictionarics should be cent them; and im every ease an order in reply re- 
ceived immediate attention. 
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This was done, and charges pre-paid, though the Legislature had neglected to make 
provision for such purpose, 

In relation to the balance of Dictionaries, remaining on hand in one of the Ware- 
houses of thie city—they were promptly ordered to be forwarded to Madison on the 
receipt of the Resolution of request from the Senate. And I am assured by Messrs. 
Elmore Bro. & Co., that they were sent forward at the earliest practicable period after 
receiving my order. 

One other explanation,—the order to the warehouseman in Madison was, not te 
deliver two certain boxes of Dictionaries—the only ones then in store at that place— 
as the county for which they were sought to be obtained by an ungentlemanly demand, 
had already been supplied. 

My long absence from the State by reason of the protracted and dangerous illness of 
my wife, must be my excuse for not correcting the misapprehension above alluded to, 
and availing myself of the presence of members of the Legislature for further distribu- 
tion. A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 


Milwaukee, May 11, 1857. 
How. A, C. Banry— 

Dear Sir :—My attention has been called to an article in the Free Democrat of yes- 
terday’s date, refiecting somewhat upon your fidelity and promptness in the distribution 
of Dictionaries for the several districts throughout the State. In justice to yourself, I 
will state that the Dictionaries were received by Gardiner & Hibbard, from Messrs. 
Merriam, of Massachusetts, some timo during the early fall of 1855. Previous to the 
receipt of them, we had made arrangements with you for their distribution. On their 
arrival, we at once commenced distributing them to the several counties so far as’ we 
were able. Many of the counties were se far removed from any steamboat or railroad 
communication, that we were unable to forward to them. In every instance where 
this was the case, we wrote to the Register of the County, requesting him to advise us 
as to the best method of sending the books, or to send an order by some team that 
might be coming to Milwaukee, and we would forward them at once. So far as your 
duty was concerned in the distribution, I believe it to have been faithfully performed, 
and that no blame whatever can be attached to you, as all was done that eould be, 
and the Dictionaries were sent forward as fast as was possible. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
E. 2. H. GARDINER, 


It may be well to state here, by way of further explanation, that of the 
nearly three thousand districts reported to the Department, all, save two 
hundred and twenty-six, had Dictionaries forwarded them between the first 
days of October, 1855, and of February, 1856. Why these were not fur- 
nished has been explained. 

A second distribution will be made, and al! unsupplied districts furnished 
with Dictionaries as soon as full returns have been received from the several 
counties, 


A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 
Supt, of Public Instruction. 


Buin good schoo! houses, employ competent teachers, and we may in- 
scribe on our prison doors, ‘For rent.” 
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Ghitorial Department. 


NEW VOLUME. 


Arter an interval of nearly four months, the Wisconsts JourNAL or 
Epvcation again makes its appearance. The delay in commencing the 
second volume of the Journa was occasioned by a number of circumstances, 
the most prominent of which was, the difficulty in effecting an arrangement 
with any one to take charge of the editorial department. It was expected, 
at the close of the last volume, to issue the first number of the second 
volume on the 15th of March last. Unforeseen events prevented the plan 
then contemplated from being carried into effect as soon as expected. The 
resident editor did not enter upon his duties with the understanding, nor 
with the expectation, to continue connected with the Journat as chief 
editor, longer than until such time as other arrangements could be effected, 
relieving him from such responsibility. On this point, we take the liberty 
to repeat what was said in the closing number of the first volume : 

“At a meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, in August last, the resident editor 
of this Jovrnat distinctly stated his disinclination to assume the responsibilities of the 
editorial department, and only consented to accept the position with the understanding 
that he was to be relieved as soon as other arrangements could be perfected. No pro- 
vision was subsequently made for supplying the place, and he has been compelled, 
contrary to his wishes, to discharge the duties of the office.” 


The pressure of other duties, demanding a very large share of the time 
of the resident editor, rendered it impossible for him to attend to the edit- 
orial department and supervision of the JourNnaL, without taxing himself 
with too large an amount of labor. By the present arrangement, he 
will be relieved, to a great extent, from the duties which he has hitherto 
been obliged to discharge. This arrangement will last until the next an- 
nual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, when that body will review 
what has been done, and give such directions as may be deemed most con- 
ducive to the interests of the Journat, and the cause of education generally. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue fourth annual meeting of the Wisconsix Stare Tracuers’ Assocta- 
tion will be held at Waukesha, on Wednesday, August 12th. Every teacher 
should begin early to make such arrangements as to attend the meeting. 
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School officers, and friends of education generally, should also endeavor to 
be there. Business of much importance to our educational interests will 
doubtless come before the Association. The Waukesha Republican says: 
“The citizens are expected to open their houses, and extend hospitality 
to the large number of teachers who will be present.” 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


We commence the second volume of the Journat with but few subscri- 
bers, aside from the State subscription. Our terms contemplate advance 
payments, consequently those whose names appear on our books as sub- 
scribers to the first volume, will not be considered as subscribers to the 
second volume, unless their subscriptions be promptly renewed, and the 
money remitted to us in compliance with our terms. We have no traveling 
agents, and must therefore depend on the efforts of the friends of education 
to send us subscribers. We must have a good subscription list, to make 
the paper a paying one. The number of subscribers to the first volume was 
not as large as it should have been, but we hope soon to be able to 
report five thousand. If each school officer and teacher would take a little 
pains, the Journat might easily be placed on a desirable footing. It is 
true the circulation of the Journat in the State is large —larger, perhaps, 
than that of most Educational Journals in other States. The State sub- 
scription is 3,400 copies. But it must be borne in mind that the price paid 
per copy by the State scarcely covers the cost of paper, printing, and bind- 
ing. The chief pecuniary advantage which the Journar derives from the 
State subscription is, it affords an inviting medium for advertisers; adver- 
tisements in the Jovrnat find their way into every town and organized 
school district in the State. But the patronage derived from this source 
alone is altogether inadequate to the support of the Journat. 


HOW SHALL INDIFFERENCE BE REMEDIED ? 


One of the most prominent complaints of teachers from every quarter, 
is the lack of interest on the part of parents. With only an occasional 
exception, every letter we receive, speaks of the indifference of the people 
as one of the great hindrances to the teacher’s success. ‘This prevailing 
apathy on the part of parents and guardians, is not because public attention 
has not been often called to the subject; teachers, and friends of education 
have repeatedly and earnestly sought to impress the public through the 


press, by lectures, and in every other possible way, of the necessity of 
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exhibiting a lively interest in the affairs of the school-room. The best 
talent of the country has been directed to the enforcement of the truth, 
that it is a paramount duty of every patriot and christian to manifest a per- 
sonal and active interest in our common schools. But all appeals thus far, 
however earnest, eloquent or convincing, have failed to bring the inhabit- 
ants of school districts to a proper sense of obligation and duty. It would 
seem, therefore, that no amount of writing or talking on the duty of parents 
and others to make frequent visitations to the school-room, will alone be 
likely to bring about such a condition of things as is desirable. Some 
other incentives to action besides appeals to duty, will probably yet be 
found. By what methods public sentiment on this subject is to be revolu- 
tionized and indifference overcome, is an inquiry worthy of the earnest 
attention of every teacher. Whoever shall originate a practical expedient 
for removing the apathy and negligence of school districts, and for turning 
the channels of thought to the places where children and youth are daily 
receiving those impressions of character, which are to shape their future 
destiny ;—whoever shall devise a plan for rendering the school-room a place 
of Attractive resort, where the people shall delight to congregate to spend a 
leisure hour, will deserve the gratitude of his country, as much as the con- 
triver of the application of steam as a propelling power, or the inventor of 
machinery for the transmission of thought by electricity. 

Staid conservatism may be disturbed at the mention of contrivances, 
expedients, or plans, to increase school attractions in order to the further- 
ance of the cause of education. Solid sense, invincible truth, say some, are 
the only legitimate appliances for arousing the people to a proper apprecia- 
tion of their educational interests. These, it is true, are essential elements 
in all properly directed movements, but the fact must not be forgotten that 
mankind have passions, desires and tastes, and that for these there are a 
proper treatment and training—instead of attempts to lop off, or expurgate 
parts of man’s nature. There may be pleasures, amusements, and recrea- 
tions, congenial with cultivated taste, and which, instead of being hindrances, 
may add vigor in the pursuit of science. No inventions or discoveries, it is 
true, will ever enable the student to dispense with earnest thought and 
laborious application to study, in the acquirement of a thorough education, 
but the facilities for gaining knowledge are continually being improved and 
multiplied. The progress which has been made is not more ascribable to 
an increased sense of duty among the people to educate, than to new 
plans, methods, and expedients. Every improved text-book ; every method 
which makes the attainment of any science less laborious ; all improvements 
in the construction and furnishment of school-houses; all plans which 
render the exercises of the school-room more pleasing and attractive, are 
but so many inventions and contrivances to aid teachers and learners. 
Every branch of study has been rendered less tedious and monotonous by 
modern improvement. There has been much labor-saving in the various 
departments of learning, during the past quarter of a century, and this 
progress will not stop here, it will continue to go on. So too, plans for 
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uniting rational recreations and amusements with intellectual and physical 
development, have been successfully devised, and such expedients will 
' yet be greatly varied and profitably multiplied. The introduction of gym- 
nastic exercises has not only contributed to the healthful vigor of! students, 
but added to the attractions of school-life. The comparatively modern 
plan of interspersing school exercises with vocal music, has inspired an 
increased love of school among children, and has been influential in awaken- 
ing an interest on the part of parents. Many other means to diversify 
school exercises and make them more inviting, have been put in operation 
with good results. But there is yet a great point to be reached ; an over- 
whelming indifference to be overcome; an absorbing interest to be created. 
And have we no right to expect that means and instrumentalities may yet 
be devised and employed, which shall turn the currents of mind to the 
school-room, and invest it with influences such as will make it the centre of 
interest and attraction in every district? 


NOTES ON EDUCATIONAL MATTERS. 


During a recent hasty business tour through the central and northern 
portions of our State, we were enabled to gather a few educational facts and 
statistics ; these, imperfect as they are, we give the readers of the JourNnatL : 


Braver Dau.—This is a thriving young city on the Milwaukee and 
LaCrosse railroad. Among its public buildings are two school houses of 
respectable size and appeasance—one on the east side and one on the west 
side of the river. The school edifice on the east side of the river is about 
40 by 60 feet; two stories high. The superintendent, Rev. R. Surrn, in- 
forms us that the average attendance of scholars is about four hundred. 
Mr. Harvey is the principal of this school. The school house on the west 
side of the river is a smaller building, and accommodates only about half as 
many scholars. The Beaver Dam schools are organized under the general 
laws of the State. Some of the citizens of Beaver Dam entertain the idea 
that a female seminary, or some literary institution of a higher order, distinct ~ 
from the district schools, is absolutely necessary to render the educational 
facilities of the town complete. To our mind, a little more expenditure in 
enlarging the common school facilities, and elevating the standard of studies 
pursued, would better promote the true interests of the people. 


Riron.—A very pretty village, and present terminus of the Milwaukee and 
Horicon railroad, has one small district school house. The inadequacy of 
common school accommodations here, is apparent. There are three select 
Schools in the place, in which are taught such branches as are usually pur- 
sued in district schools. Ripon must awake to immediate action in the 
matter of providing common school buildings, if it would keep up with 
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some towns in the State, of less population and wealth. Brockway College 
is located here, and bids fair to become a prominent institution of learning. 
Ceresco, adjoining Ripon, and within the limits of the same town, has a 
very respectable school house in progress, to cost about $2000. 


Wavtoma.—The county seat of Waushara county is a new and apparently 
thriving village ; population, five or six hundred. The whole village is very 
properly organized into one school district, and a respectable school house 
has been completed, about 30 by 60 feet in size. Mr. Fry has charge of the 
advanced department, and is regarded an excellent teacher. 


Piover.—The county seat of Portage county, a village of some three 
or four hundred inhabitants, has one small district school and one select 
school. The village is pleasantly located, and its future appears encouraging. 


Stevens Porxt.—Situate on the Wisconsin river, Portage county, has a 
population from twelve to fifteen hundred, and only one small district school 
house. The importance of the common school interest is apparently over- 
looked ; at least no suitable provision has yet been made for the education 
of the rising generation. The magnitude and greatness of some of our 
western villages, swells to such an importance in the prospective, that the 
common school seems quite too common and old fashioned ; something more 
elevated and imposing, corresponding with the magnificence of the great 
future—on the threshhold of which the people imagine they are—is demand- 
ed. Hence the subject of erecting academies and seminaries is discussed, 
before any suitable provision is made for the common school. During a 
stay of a few days at Stevens Point, we heard citizens of the place on more 
than one occasion lamenting the want of an academy. This sounds rather 
strange, especially when it is considered that the only district school house 
in the place cannot comfortably accommodate more than forty scholars. To 
a stranger at least, there seems to be a great lack of school room in the 
village. 

A fine building has recently been completed for a female seminary. The 
first term of this institution commenced in April last, under the control of 
Mrs. Nortunup, late of Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. N., we believe, is also the 
owner of the building and lot. Present number of students, forty-five. 
There is also in the village, a small select school, taught in the vestry of the 
Episcopal church. The village of Stevens Point has an advantageous lo- 
cation, and is doubtless destined to increase largely in wealth and population. 


Wavpacca.—A pleasantly situated village on a branch of the Waupacca 
river, claiming a population of seven hundred. There arein the village, one’ 
small district school, taught by Miss Browy, and one select school, taught 
by Miss Steerer. The school accommodations in the place are insufficient to 
meet the wants of the population. 

Weyavcweca.—This is a pretty village in Waupacca county, claiming @ 
population of one thousand. It has but one district school house, a small 
dingy looking affair, and altogether out of keeping with the appearance of 
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the private residences and other buildings in the place. There is alsoa 
small select school. The people of Weyauwega are agitating the subject of 
building a large public school house with all the furnishments of the best 
modern houses. It is to be hoped that an edifice worthy of,the village, wilt 
result from this agitation. 


Osukosn.—This flourishing city has great want of public school accommo- 
dations. The people appear earnestly intent on having something done, 
and doubtless will, ere long, provide suitable school room. We were in- 
formed that there are within the limits of the corporation, not less than seven 
select or private schools; these schools are chiefly made up of a small class 
of scholars. The demand for so many private schools indicates that the 
public school interest has not been sufficiently cared for by the people. The 
want of suitable district school houses of course increases the necessity for 
private schools. The Oshkosh Union School Building is a respectable 
structure, two stories high, and well finished. In this building, three 
teachers are employed, and the number of scholars in attendance is usually 
greater than can well be accommodated. Mr. Wexcu, the principal of the 
school, is highly esteemed, and regarded as a capable and efficient teacher 
The friends of education in the city, confidently expect the building of school 
houses in the different wards of the city, will be undertaken soon. Oshkosh 
possesses the wealth and ability to place her public schools on a footing 
equal to any in the State. 


Foxp pu Lac.—The city of Fond du Lac is divided into two distinct 
school districts; the city has no special enactments; its schools are organ- 
zied under the general law of the State. This condition of things embarrasses 
the efficiency of school supervision, retards the progress of the schools, and 
renders their success more difficult. The same remarks will apply to the 
city of Beaver Dam, and we believe also to others. A city containing the 
population of Fond du Lac, needs a Board of Education, with proper 
corporate powers, to manage its school affairs, as much as it needs a 
Common Council with corporate authority, to look after the general interests 
of the city. The general law of the State is well adapted to districts of 
the ordinary size, but where a large population is united in a single district, 
additional powers are demanded for the management of the school. The 
want of a law granting the exercise of powers, such as are usually conferred 
on Boards of Eucation in cities, is felt by the school officers of Fond du Lac. 

The school house in district No. 1, is a building 40 by 60 feet, two stories 
high, and accommodates about three hundred scholars; cost of building, 
$3000. Mr. Gipson, the Principal of the school, is a graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, anda highly successful teacher. The school house in district No. 2, is 
about the same size as that in district No. 1. Mr. Brown is the principal of 
the school in district No. 2. Rev. Mr. Eastwan holds the office of City 
Superintendent. The city of Fond du Lac, has also a High School, of which 
Mr. Sueruerp isthe principal. There are also in the city, some half dozen 
private schools, composed chiefly of small scholars. The city of Fond du 
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Lac is rapidly improving, and the intelligence of its population will not 
suffer its educational interests to be neglected. 


In nearly all the cities and villages noticed in the foregoing sketch, there 
is a want of sufficient school accommodation. Much has been accomplished 
worthy of commendation; allowances must be made for the comparative 
newness of our western towns. It often seems almost impossible for school 
houses to keep pace with the rapid increase of population. It is observable, 
however, that in many of our new villages, church edifices increase faster 
than the people who occupy them. It is no uncommon thing to find four or 
five mecting houses in a village of one thousand inhabitants, and not one 
half of the seats in them occupied on the Sabbath. A village which has the 
ability to furnish such an extra amount of church accommodation, is inex- 
cusable, if it does not provide at least room enough for all the scholars of 
suitable age within its limits, to attend a common school. 





TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL DISTRICT CLERKS 


By the provisions of an Act of the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin, 
approved March 19, 1856, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
authorized to subscribe for as many copies of the Wisconsin JouRNAL oF 
Epucation as there are organized school districts in the State; also one 
copy for each town superintendent in the State. 

The copies of the Journat for the school districts, are required to be sent 
to the district clerks, The Act makes it the duty of the district clerks to 
cause each volume of the Journat to be bound and deposited in the district 
library, subject to the library regulations. 

Each town Superintendent receiving a copy of the Journat, should 
immediately inform us of the.ewhole number of districts and parts of dis- 
tricts in his town, the names of the district clerks, the number of the 
district to which each clerk belongs, and the post-office address of cach clerk. 
It would also be well for town superintendents to see that district clerks get 
the Journats which are sent to them from the post-office. A few town 
superintendents have sent us lists of the district clerks for the present year 
as above specified. 


— 


WRITE FOR THE JOURNAL. 


Every teacher and friend of the Journat should endeavor to contribute 
something to its pages. We need items of school intelligence of immediate 
interest —living realities. Long moralizing discourses on school-boy depra- 
vity ; flowery compositions on sunset splendours; moonlight beauties; 
dreamy sentimental poctry on absent loved ones; ramblings by the brook 
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side, or through grassy meadows, are subjects all well enough in their 
place, but not exactly suited to the columns of our Jovrnan. What we 
want, are actual experiences — practical suggestions ; improvements in the 
methods of teaching and maintaining discipline; expedients and plans for 
increasing an interest in the school-room ; suggestions in respect to the order 
of school exercises; improvements in the construction of school-houses, and 
methods of ventilation; physical training of scholars, and progress in 
school matters in different localities. These, and kindred topics, legitimately 
come within the range of the Jovrna, and are eminently calculated to 
diffuse the kind of information needed. Every teacher has a wide field of 
observation, and cannot fail, if he makes the endeavor, to note some inci- 
dent or experience which would be interesting and instructive to others. 
There is often more incitement to action in the right direction by the state- 
ment in a few lines of a simple matter of fact, than in a long-labored essay, 
however vigorously or beautifully written. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


Durie the interval since the publication of the last number of the Jourwar, 
a large number of letters from correspondents have accumulated on our 
hands. Many of these contain interesting facts of the present eondition and 
prospects of the schools in the localities where they were written. We caa 
only, at this time, give a few extracts from these communications, indicating 
the progress of educational movements in different portions of the State. 


Ceparsurc.—A correspondent writes: ‘ This flourishing village is pre- 
paring to take her position among the first in the State, in energetic endeavors 
to promote the cause of common school education. ‘The inhabitants have 
voted to build, the presert season, an elegant two story brick school house 
82 by 40 feet. The materials for the building are mostly on the ground; 
estimated cost, $3000. ‘The present condition of schools in the township is 
not very flattering. I am informed by the town Superintendent, there is 
but one American teacher in the town; most of those employed are not well 
acquainted with the English language, and one, though paid out of thé pub- 
lic school fund, teaches only the German language. ” 


Saux Oiry.—J. M. W. writes: ‘Our healthy and flourishing village is 
rapidly increasing, and although our school house has been enlarged several 
times during past years, we shall, ere long, be under the necessity of build- 
ing a new edifice better adapted to our wants. The greatest obstacle in the 
way of our educational prosperity, is the want of interest and effort on the 
part of parents. ” 


Corracr Grovr.—M. S. F. makes the following enquiries and suggestions : 
“What shall be done to increase an interest in our schools among the masses 
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of the people? I have for the past year had the supervision of the schools 
in this town, and for the last eight years, taught school in this and the ad- 
joining towns. There seems to be a general want of interest on the part of 
parents ; they are generally willing to sustain a school for several months in 
a year, but when ateacher is once secured and placed in charge of the school, 
their connection with it ceases. The teacher must take the whole responsi- 
bility ; perhaps during the entire term not an individual will visit the school ; 
or if the school is visited at all, it is perhaps at the close of the term, when 
the advice or influence of a visitor can be of but little avail. For the purpose 
of inciting the people to a sense of responsibility, would it not be well to 
appoint or select some men, of suitable qualifications, in each county, whose 
duty it should be to exercise a general supervision over the schools, and 
visit every town and district in the county?” 


Eureka.—L. Rovunps, town superintendent of Rushford, has sent us a 
highly interesting account of an examination of the Eureka Public School ; 
but as some months have passed since the eommunication was written, we 
omit the greater part of it. Besides the primary studies, the branches taught 
in the Eureka school are, Geography, Grammar, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. Of the teachers in this school, Mr. R. 
remarks: ‘TI consider Mr. Dean and Miss Steer, model teachers, capable, 
faithful, and systematic. ‘They have demonstrated practically, that schools 
can be governed without the use of the rod; system, firmness, kindness, and 
a happy faculty to interest, are requisite qualities of a teacher. Thecitizens 
of Eureka generally, have taken a lively interest in the selection of good 
teachers, visiting schools and otherwise encouraging teachers and scholars. 
The Waukau school (town of Rushford) is in a prosperouscondition. A new, 
large and elegant Union School house, nearly completed, is an ornament to 
the village of Waukau, and reflects credit on her enterprising citizens. ” 


Oxrorp.—A friend at Berlin writes that the people of the village of Ox- 
ford, Marquette county, have voted to borrow $3500, to erect a Union School 
house. The vote was carried vnanimously. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A cory of an address delivered at Geneva, by Rev. McNamara, before 
the Walworth County Teachers’ Association, was received at this office 
several weeks ago. We some time since gave some encouragement of 
giving this address a place in the Journat, but the commencement of the 
second volume having been so unexpectedly long delayed, we have con- 
cluded that its publication at this late period would not be advisable. 


A wewt written article, entitled ‘““Sunday-Schools in the Valley of the 
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West,” has been sent to us for publication in the Jovrnat. We may here- 
after give it a place in our columns. 


A post-MAsTER in Walworth county requests us to send no more JouRNALS 
to his office, unless to actual subscribers. We beg leave to remind this 
worthy official that we are required to send the Jovurnat to school district 
clerks, and ‘shall continue to do so, even at the risk of disregarding the 
request of so great a dignitary. 


Beiorr Cotuier.—The annual commencement of Beloit College will be 
held on Wednesday, the 8th of July inst. This anniversary completes 
ten years since the founding of the institution. An oration will be delivered 
by Prof. Emerson. 


Racine Hieu Scuoo..—The examinations of the Racine High School, at 
the close of the term ending on Friday, June 19, evinced a thoroughness of 
mental discipline, which was highly gratifying to the friends of education. 
It would exceed the proper limits of this article, to notice the examinations 
of the various classes in detail, although each deserves a favorable meation. 
We cannot however forbear to name some of the classes, which exhibited 
such complete mastery of the branches of study in which they were ex- 
mined, as to commend marked attention. 

Miss Aveusta Snow’s class in Plane Geometry, deserves especial men- 
tion ; also Mrs. McMynn’s class in Spherical Geometry, evinced a thorough 
understanding of principles and a readiness of answer seldom surpassed. 
The classes in Reading, Analytical Geometry, and Greek, under the charge 
of the Principal, (Mr. McMynn,) gave satisfactory evidences of successful 
progress. The Reading class, for correct and distinct enunciation, and for 
a happy adaptation of the voice to the sentiments read, left hardly any 
room for criticism ; indeed it may be said, that this class, in its exercises, 
was successful. The examination of the class in Greek, and the class in 
Analytical Geometry, would have been creditable to any institution of 
learning. 

We should fail of doing justice to the examination in this notice, were we 
to omit to speak of the declamations. Among the youthful orators who 
acquitted themselves with credit we will mention Horatio G. Bruuinos, 
Rosert A. Campsetyt, Win.uiam H. Myrick, and Earnest W. Scnwerert. 
Declamation exercises in public schools, academies and colleges, are not 
unfrequently tame, soul-less and unsatisfactory—a mere repeating of words 
and sentences committed to memory, accompanied with awkward and re- 
pulsive gesticulations. A great neglect of early elocutionary training is 
everywhere apparent among public speakers of all professions. The young 
men whose names we have mentioned, have evidently acquired by study 
and practice, some of the true uses of action and voice on the platform; they 
possess the elements of oratory, and in this department, have a brilliant 
future before them, if they rightly apply themselves. 

Sprerartor. 
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Racine Contece.—The corner-stone of the new college building at Racine, 
will be laid July 4th, 1857, accompanied with appropriate exercises. 

New Scnoot Burtpinc.—A new public school-house is being erected in 
the village of Palmyra, in this State, which will reflect much credit on the 
citizens of that place. Mr. A. J. Craic, an earnest friend of education, 
superintends its erection. 

Nationa, Association or Teacners.— A convention of teachers and 
friends of education is called, to be held at Philadelphia on the 26th of 
August next, for the purpose of organizing a National Association of 
Teachers. 

Back Nomners.—Subscribers to the first volume, who may have failed to 
receive any of the numbers of the Journat, can be supplied with the 
missing numbers, by giving notice to this office. 

First Votceme.—We can supply bound copies of the first volume of the 
Wisconsin Journa or Epvucation to all who desire to obtain it; any per- 
son ordering it, and accompanying the order with $1.25, will have the 
bound volume of the Jorvrnat sent to him by mail, with the postage 
pre-paid by us. Teachers, school-officers, and others, who have failed to 
preserve the numbers comprising the first volume, would do well to avail 
themselves of this offer of the bound volume. 

N.Y. Strate Teacuers’ Association.—The twelfth annual meeting of this 
Association will be held at Binghampton, on the 28th, 29th and 30th days 
of July, 1857. The meeting is expected to be one of more than usual 
interest. The Directors of the N. Y. and Erie Railroad have given assu- 
rance of reduced fare to those attending the meeting; other railroads are 
expected to do the same. 

Manison Scnoors.—The new buildings are slowly progressing. We hope 
another year will find them completed. 

Kenosua Pusric Scnoors.—lIf any teacher has the time, we would advise 
him to go to Kenosha and spend a day in the schools. Messrs. McKrxp- 
LEY, Butter, and Sroxe, are hard at work there. The ladies are Mrs. Stone, 
Misses Bricos, Wuirr.e, Jounsox, Spencer, Hawks, Heap, O'New, and 
Burr. They are wide awake. Success to them. 

Racine.—The Free-will Baptist Church has been purchased by the Board 
of Education, and fitted up for school purposes. 


a a 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, AT WAUKESHA, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 12TH, 1857. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AND EXERCISES—10 0’CLO@K, A. M. 


4.—-Prayer, followed by reading the Report of last Annual Meeting. 
2.—Address by the President. 
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3.—Report of the Executive Committee. 
4.—Report of the Editorial Committee. 
5.—Miscellaneous business—appointment of Committees, &e. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
6.—Miscellaneous business. 
7.—Address by J. G. McMynn, of Racine. 


8.—Report on Normal Schools. Pickett, 


A. 
J. G. McMyyy, | 
J. L. Pickarp, } Committee. 
M. P. Kinney, | 
H. W. Coturss, J 
9.—Discussion of said Report. 
EVENING SESSION. 

10.—AAdress by Prof. J. B. Turner, of Illinois. Subject—‘“ Wisdom and 

Knowlege, the Function: of Books and of Teachers.” 


THURSDAY SESSION. 

11.—Miscellaneous business, Reports of Committees, &. 

12.—Report by J. B. Pradt, of Sheboygan. Subject — “ Practical Instruc- 
tion in Christian Morality in Public Schools.” 

18.—Report by Mrs. B. F. Walker, of Racine. Subject — ‘‘ Method in 
Teaching.” , 


14.—Discussion. Resolved, That in the education of the sexes, separate 
schools are both desirable and necessary. 

15.—Report by D. J. Holmes, of Sheboygan. Subject—' The best method 
of securing regular and punctual attendance at School.” 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
16.—Miscellaneous business. 
17.—Address by D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison. , 
18.—Discussion. Resolved, That the Legislature of this State ought to make 
an Annual Appropriation for the support of Teachers’ Institutes 
19.—Report by A. A. Griffith, of Waukesha. Subject— “ Reading.” 
20.—Report by G. McWhorter, of Milwaukee. Subject —‘“‘English Gram- 
mar.” 
EVENING SESSION. 
21,-- Address by Hon. Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, Ohio. 
FRIDAY MORNING, 
22.—Miscellaneous business. 
23.—Report by J. G. McMynn. Subject— “ Arithmetic.” 
24.—Report by F. C. Pomeroy, of Milwaukee. 
25.—Reports of Committees. 
26.—Discussion of Reports. 
27.—Miscellaneous business. 
Prof. S. N. Sweet will attend the Association, and take part in the exercises, 
By order of Executive Committee. 
, A. C. SPICER, President. 
A, A. Grirritn, Secretary. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


We wish to call the attention of Teachers and School Officers to our advertising 
columns. 

The advertisement of the Holbrook School Apparatus Company will be noticed. 
Those wishing information in regard to School Furniture, Ink Wells, or almost any- 
thing else relating to school houses, will do well to address Talcott d} Sherwood, 194 
Lake Street, Chicago, and we will assure them that they will receive a prompt, straight- 
forward, gentlemanly reply. Messrs. Talcott & Sherwood are agents for the best 
apparatus, and those wishing to purchase, had better do so through them. Teachers 
visiting Chicago will always be welcome at 194 Lake street. 

Barnarp’s AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epvucation. We do not purpose saying at this 
time what we wish to say in regard to this publication. We do wish to urge every 
man who desires to see something of the /ength and width and depth of the subject of 
education, to become a subscriber, Subscribe for it to-day. See advertisement. 

Cotton’s Grograpuies. These Geographies are among the bet published. No 
expense has been spared to make them accurate, topographically and typogrephically. 
Geography is regarded as a science, and facts are given to illustrate principles. J. H. 
Colton & Company, 172 William street, New York. 

Peanopy’s History. Here is another book that is recommended by those who have 
used it. Bem’s chronological method is incorporated in the plan, and all who aro 
acquainted with this method of Mnemonics, know that it is the best ever invented. 
The accomplished authoress has well done her work, we would say, after reading her 
history once. 

See advertisement of Sh:ddon, Blakeman d& Co., No. 115 Nassau Street, New York. 

A. §. Barnes & Co., have published a néw series of readers. We do not see how 
they can be surpassed, so far as the first three are concerned. We have not seen the 
rest of the series. We wish teachers would examine the first of this series. We have 
not yet tested it in the school room, but it seems to us to be good. This Company 
advertise Geographies, Mathematical works, School Histories, and Parker’s Natural 
Philosophy. Porter’s Chemistry is not advertised, but it is a capital book. See ad- 
vertisment for farther particulars. 

Tate's Pairosorpny. This work will secure attention from those that wish a good 
work on this subject. It has stood the test in England, and, we doubt not, it will 
become popular inthe United States. Ithas rare merit. Published by Hickling, Swan 
a& Brewer, who are about publishing a new Dictionary of the English Language, and 
who also publish some of the best school books in the world, such as Hillard’s Readers, 
First book of French Conversation, and Worcester’s School Dictionaries. There are 
thousands who will hail the appearance of that new dictionary with joy. See adver- 
tisement, Hickling, Swan & Brewer, 131 Washington Street, Boston. 

Paituirs, Sampson & Co., advertise Sargent’s Readers again. The reputation of 
this series is established, and they are getting just what they deserve—a great sale. 
The same House advertise other books good enough, but “too numerous to mention.” 

Woon’s Botanican Works. These works have been used by almost all teachers of 
the science of Botany, and, so far as we know, all approvethem. We have used them, 
and the teacher having this branch of study in charge, says, “I like it, upon the 
whole, better than any other with which I am acquainted.” Address, J/erriam, Jloore 
& Co., Troy, N. Y. 

Tus American EpvucationaL Series, published by Ivison & Phinney, is in part 
advertised this month. Sanders’ Readers, Thonipson’s Arithmetics, &c., are known 
throughout the United States, and, we believe, are as popular now as they have been 
heretofore. All their books possess merit. See advertisement. 

We cannot call particular attention to the advertisement of H. Cowperthwait & Co., 
but we think it will interest every teacher who will peruse it. Notice a new Geography. 

McGurry’s New Series or Reapers. This is a new edition, revised and improved. 
The old series had an immense sale and we think the new will maintain the popularity 
of the old. The Readers now in use in this State are Sanders’, McGuffy’s, Sargents, 
‘Webb’s and the “National Series.” There may be others used to some extent. Most 
of these are advertised by us, and those wishing to adopt a series can obtain all 
necessary information by looking over our advertising list. 





